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| James L. Apams, Caleb Brewster Hackley Professor of The- 
see ology of the Federated Theological Faculty of the University 
of Chicago, was in Germany in 1927, 1936, and 1938 and has 
considerable familiarity with the various types of German opposition to 
National Socialism. Dr. Adams gave special attention to the German 
church-state conflict and was personally acquainted with representative 
leaders of major groups on both sides of the church-state controversy. 
He was born in Washington and received his A.B. degree at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; he studied at Harvard and was granted the degree of 
Bachelor of Scientific Theology in 1927 and an A.M. in 1930. He was min- 
ister of the Wellesley Hills Unitarian Church, Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
and had previously held other positions before becoming professor of 
theology at the Meadville Theological School in 1936. His is the author of 
The Changing Reputation of Human Nature (1943) and is the editor of the 
Journal of Liberal Religion and associate editor of The Protestant, as well 
as a member of the Union for Democratic Action. 


| ALEX DREIER, NBC news commentator, is the only NBC 
ee correspondent who has reported for NBC from both Berlin 
and London. He is a native of Honolulu and received his 
A.B. from Stanford University in 1936. He was United Press correspond- 
ent in Berlin for three years, and for three and a half years he was an 
NBC foreign correspondent reporting from Berlin, Switzerland, France, 
and Britain. Mr. Dreier crossed the border from Germany into Switzer- 
land on the week end of December 7, 1941, and thereby was fortunate in 
escaping internment. He has contributed articles to Reader’s Digest, 
American Magazine, and Radio Guide. 


political science at the University of Chicago, was born in 

Coburg, Germany, and studied at the Universities of Berlin, 
Munich, and Frankfort, receiving his Ph.D. from the latter in 1929. He 
practiced law in Germany and from 1931 to 1933 was acting president of 
the Labor Law Court in Frankfort. He taught public law and political 
science at the University of Geneva from 1932 to 1935 and was professor 
of international law in the Institute of International and Economic 
Studies, Madrid, from 1935 to 1936. He came to the United States and 
taught at Brooklyn College, New York, for two years. He is now an 
American citizen. Before coming to the University of Chicago, he was for 
four years assistant professor of law, history, and political science at the 
University of Kansas City. He is the author of many articles on interna- 
tional law and European politics which have appeared in professional 
journals and newspapers in Germany and in the United States and has 
contributed to the American Journal of International Law and to the 
American Political Science Review; he is the co-author of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Political Thought, which is to be published in the near future. 
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Mr. Apams: Gentlemen, we all know that it will be perhaps a 
long time before we have victory. At all events, we know that it 
will require a great effort. 

But we know, also, that eventually something will have to be 
done with Germany, both by the Germans and by the United Na- 
tions; and so we must begin to think about our policies. Victory 
might come sooner than we expect. This is the reason why we have 
to discuss this question. 

When we’ use the word “we,” of course, it is an editorial “we,’ 
referring not merely to the Americans. Dreier, whom would you in- 
clude in the “we” who are involved in setting up a policy toward 
Germany? 


’ 


Mr. Drerer: In that editorial “‘we,’’ we take in the British as 
well and, of course, the people of the occupied countries—that is, 
their governments-in-exile. 

But we certainly must not neglect the Russians. These people 
have definite ideas themselves about how to treat the Germans. A 
people who have suffered casualties estimated from fourteen to 
seventeen million as the direct result of Nazi aggression certainly 
will toss all sentiment aside in dealing with the Germans. 

And that brings up that problem of extermination. We know how 
the Russians feel about it. The Russians today, for example, as I 
know personally, do not like to take gentlemen with the S.S. insignia 
as prisoners of war. 


Mr. Apams: This question of extermination does suggest a kind 
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of sentimental attitude; perhaps it is a hard sentimentalism that 
is involved. Do you think that this is the proper way to approach 
the question—to ask if we may exterminate the German people if 
that is physically possible? 


Mr. MorGEnTHAU: We can ask the question, but I am sure that 
we are not morally prepared to answer the question in the affirma- 
tive. Since we are not prepared to do so, there is only one other way 
left, and that is the question of reconstruction. We have to ask our- 
selves how we can fit Germany into the framework of a new Euro- 
pean state system. 


Mr. ADAMS: So it is not a question, then, merely as to what we 
shall do with Germany. It is a question involving the United Na- 
tions in an attempt to bring Germany into a partnership. 


Mr. Dreter: In this problem of reconstruction I think that the 
first thing we will have to do is to lift from the German people their 
attitude of inferiority. They definitely have it in world affairs, for 
example, and I think that that is one of the things which initiated 
this second World War on their part. 

Through personal experience I can report the reaction of a family 
I lived with in Germany who, after listening to the British Broad- 
casting Corporation enunciate the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter, said, “Why that’s Wilsonian idealism boiled down to eight 
points. It’s the same old story.” 


Mr. Apams: This does raise a question, though, as to what kind 
of moral attitude we take. We may be opposed to utopianism, but 
still we do have to take a moral attitude in this connection, even 
with our political outlook. Many people, at any rate, in raising the 
moral question, are today asking, ‘What are we going to do with 
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the people who are directly responsible for this war? What are we 
going to do with the Nazis?” This is a moral question. 
Now, of course, there are lots of questions of detail about this. 
Morgenthau, perhaps you might mention some of these. 


Mr. Morcentuav: There arises, of course, the question of the 
war criminals in general, and here we have to make a distinction. 
We have to distinguish between those who are responsible for the 
outbreak of the war, and we have to think of those who are responsi- 
ble for the atrocities committed during the war. 

And today the discussion obviously centers upon the second 
type; that is to say, those who have committed crimes during the 
war. And here, of course, a great number of technical questions arise 
as to who shall try whom; under what law shall they be tried; what 
about political asylum; what about the kind of punishment; and so 
forth. 


Mr. Drerer: Let us, first of all, define just what a war criminal 
is. You say we have two types. Let us name them. 

We have those who have committed atrocities in the various 
countries, crimes which can be localized. 

Let us look behind these particular war criminals. The industrial- 
ists and the military class have used the Nazis as a facade behind 
which to work again, as they did in the last war. The military class 
will work behind any political group. 

I believe that if the Nazis were to be disposed of and the military 
were to take over tomorrow, we would have attempts at a negotiat- 
ed peace inside of a month on the part of the military. They are the 
slide-rule boys—cool calculators. 


Mr. MorcenTuHavu: Yes, but I would not call them war crimi- 
nals. 


Mr. Drerer: They are responsible for the war, Morgenthau. 
They are behind the Nazis. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes, they are responsible for the war, but 
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you cannot punish everybody who is responsible for the war be- 
cause then you would, perhaps, even have to punish the appeasers in 
those countries which today oppose Germany. 


Mr. Dreter: But, Morgenthau, we are dealing with Germans. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes, but this, I think, was the question you 
raised, and it poses the whole problem of the punishment of war 
criminals. Does a trial of war criminals solve at all the problem 
which we want to solve? 


Mr. Apams: Well, I agree with you, Morgenthau. 

First, I think that you are quite right in insisting that the Unit- 
ed Nations themselves share some of the guilt for the present 
world situation. Secondly, as I take it, you are saying that even if 
we do try the war criminals, however they are to be defined and 
however they are to be tried, and even if we do punish them in some 
fashion, the world problem is still with us. 


Mr. MorGENTHAU: Exactly. I feel that by punishing the war 
criminals we will be very much inclined to think that we shall have 
solved the problem of fascism, but actually we shall not have, for 
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the problem of fascism is not a German monopoly but has only found 
in Germany its most extreme and brutal manifestation. In other 
words, it is a world problem which confronts us in our domestic life 
just as it confronts the other peoples of the earth. 


Mr. ApaAms: So we have to say that in answer to the question, 
‘What policies toward Germany?” we have, first, certain objec- 
tives. The way in which we answer this question will depend upon 
what those objectives are. 

The objective—the primary objective, I take it—would be the 
creation of some sort of political and economic stable world order 
into which Germany could come as a partner. But even if we do work 
in that direction, or attempt work in that direction, we know there 
will be some obstructions. 

Now, Dreier, you were in Germany until Pearl Harbor. You must 
be able to tell us something about the obstructions that will come 
in the struggle against fascism, even after the defeat of Germany. Is 
there some kind of underground that the Nazis themselves are pre- 
paring? 


Mr. Dreier: The first thing, I think, we must consider is whether 
or not the German people as such are prepared to have a demo- 
cratic regime. When we say they are anti-Nazi, we do not presup- 
pose by that that we mean they are pro-democratic. 

We must answer the question, “Are the German people prepared 
to have this sort of a peace—to rid themselves of the Nazis?” 

When we get to the question of the Nazi underground, I definitely 
know that the Nazis have been preparing, for the past several years, 
an underground of their own. This underground is to work against 
democracy, the Allied form of government; that is, the occupational 
forces which will be in Germany after the defeat. 

This term, “Nazi underground”—we must make that clear. 
Heretofore, we have thought of an underground as an organization 
working against the Nazis in Europe. Now we shall hear this new 
expression, ‘(Nazi underground’”’—an organization to work against 
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the forces of democracy once military hostilities have ceased as such 
on the Continent. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yet, if there exists a Nazi underground as 
you describe it, Dreier—and I am sure it exists—then we are again 
confronted with the problem of what we are going to do with the 
S.S. men. What are we going to do with the slaughterers of perhaps 
five or six millions of people in Europe? 

We do not want to punish them, because we feel that it would be 
politically ineffective and also that it would be very doubtful from 
a moral point of view whether we have a right to put ourselves up 
as the guardians of eternal divine justice and to take the law of 
humanity in our own hands and punish those who have violated it. 


Mr. Drerer: Morgenthau, the successful prosecution of an un- 
derground movement (and I am sure you will agree) is dependent 
upon popular support—that is, from the people. Now, the under- 
ground in France and Yugoslavia and in the other occupied coun- 
tries has been successful because it has definitely had popular sup- 
port. Will a Nazi underground, once military hostilities have ceased 
as such on the Continent, have the full support of the German peo- 
ple? That all depends upon the attitude which we take once hostili- 
ties cease. 


Mr. Morcentuav: Yes, but if we do away with the leaders and 
the future members of this underground, this problem will not arise. 
Therefore, I think that the whole problem which generally is dis- 
cussed in the form of the punishment of the war criminals is not at 
all a legal or primarily a moral problem but a political one. It is a 
problem of political prevention—of the prevention of a repetition 
of the experiences of 1914 and of the experiences of our present time. 


Mr. Apams: Yes, I think that we must say that there are dangers 
even on the side of the United Nations. They may be tempted, for 
the sake of so-called law and order, to bring in a leadership that is 
really a Nazi fellow-traveler leadership. 


Mr. Morcenrtuau: Exactly. Sentimentalism in politics is always 
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something dangerous. You may be sentimental by punishing war 
criminals. You may also be sentimental by letting them go free. 
Therefore, I feel that a sober calculation of the possibilities is the 
only way out. 


Mr. Apams: And, of course, this takes the form not only of senti- 
mentalism—sometimes of expediency. That is what we have, also, 
to guard against. 


Mr. Drerer: I do not think that we should make the assumption 
that if bitter feelings perhaps subside in this country or in Britain, 
they will necessarily subside in Russia. The Kharkov trials have set 
a precedent for us. These people are not so likely to forget; and, if 
these bitter feelings do subside in Britain and America, I think that 
they can be prosecuted to the utmost in Russia. 


Mr. Morcentuau: It seems to me that the example of Napole- 
on’s treatment in 1815 gives a good model for what we should do 
with the Nazi criminals. 

In 1815 the Prussians wanted to shoot Napoleon right away. 
They wanted to punish him. The British were wiser. They impris- 
oned him in order, as they said, to safeguard the future peace and 
security of Europe. 

This is what we should do with the so-called Nazi criminals. 


Mr. Apams: The subject under discussion is ‘Policies toward 
Germany,” and you gentlemen have indicated that we have here 
not only a moral but also a political question. And we have a politi- 
cal challenge, so I suppose we have to confront the question, ‘“‘Are 
there forces in Germany that can be relied upon in the direction 
which we have spoken of as the direction of our ultimate policies?” 


Mr. Drerer: Well, Adams, I think that I could state quite con- 
servatively that at least 65 per cent of the German people are 
vigorously anti-Nazi. 

Mr. Morcentuav: But what does that mean—‘‘anti-Nazi’”? 
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Mr. DrereR: That does not mean much. Let me explain further, 
Morgenthau. . 

Merely because they are anti-Nazi does not mean, as I stated 
earlier, that they are pro-democratic. And, as the late Alexander 
Woollcott so neatly put it, the people of Germany are as responsible 
for Hitlerism as the people of Chicago are for the Chicago Tribune. 


Mr. Apams: Or, we might say, the Kelly-Nash machine. 
Mr. DreterR: Whichever way you will. 


Mr. MorcentHAv: Well, then, what is our conclusion with re- 
gard to the other Germany, the democratic Germany—the anti- 
Nazi Germany as it exists? 


Mr. Apams: I think we have to say that in any country which is 
under attack there will be an increase in patriotism. There are many 
Germans who are now supporting the war and cooperating with the 
Nazis who are doing it simply because their country is at war. And 
they take the attitude, ‘““My country, right or wrong.” 


Mr. DREIER: Perhaps, Adams; but I would like to make this 
point clear. There are certain inescapable facts here when we talk 
about an anti-nazlism in Germany. 

For example, people whom I know quite well, vigorously anti- 
Nazi, in the next breath would tell me that Poles, Czechs, and 
Russians were pigs. They definitely exercised this superiority com- 
plex as a screen for their national inferiority which they definitely 
have. 

The Germans have long felt that they have been too vitally neg- 
lected in world affairs, for example, and they have tried to spring 
out of this; and their quickest means, as the last two wars have 
proved, is aggression. 

In regard to anti-naziism, a German major general said to me, 
“Why, you think the Jews can hate the Nazis! You think the French 
or the British hate the Nazis! Well, you’re wrong!” He said, “Why, 
you have to be German to know what it is to hate the Nazis because 
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we know what we’ve lost.” So, again, definite proof of their politi- 
cal immaturity. 


Mr. Apams: There is a political immaturity there, but I think 
that we ought to guard ourselves against using phrases such as 
Mr. Ludwig uses or Mr. Vansittart uses—phrases like this: ‘The 
Germans are congenitally corrupt.” 

That sort of judgment reminds one of what the Nazis say about 
the Jews. It implies that the Germans represent some non-human 
genus. 

What you have said is that they are politically immature. I would 
only add that they have also been exposed in modern history in an 
unusual way. Moreover, they have achieved national unity late in 
contrast to America and Great Britain. 


Mr. DRrereErR: Well, again supporting this point, Adams: In the 
last two free elections in Germany, in 1932, for example, the Hitler 
party got the strongest vote. Hitler got in through democratic 
means by vote of the German people. I mean that you cannot deny 
this sort of thing. Mein Kampf was an open book to anyone who 
wanted to read it. There was the future of Nazi aggression. And yet 
this man got in through purely democratic means. 

I say again that the German people, by and large, are morally 
responsible for Hitlerism. 


Mr. ApAms: Certainly. 


Mr. Morcentuav: Yes. In other words, the problem is not 
whether there is a democratic Germany which opposes the Nazis 
and how strong it is. The question is simply who has determined in 
modern history the political decisions of Germany—the militarists 
who appear today in the disguise or in the form of Nazis, or the 
democrats and liberals. 

I think from this point of view only one answer is possible. The 
militarists have decided the political decisions in Germany. 


Mr, Dreter: We’ll all agree with you on that, Morgenthau. 
That’s definite. 


Mr. Apams: Well, do you think that there are any forces in 
Germany with which the United Nations can cooperate toward 
the creation of a democratic Germany? 


Mr. Dreter: I think you can best answer that, Adams, in your 
church experience. 


Mr. Apams: Well, before speaking about the church, I would 
like to say that there is some evidence that, since the fall of Stalin- 
grad, there has developed in the labor movement a network of un- 
derground activity, undermining some of the war industries. 

But there are, in addition to these labor groups, the church 
groups, both Catholic and Protestant, in which there has been op- 
position. I do not believe that this opposition to naziism is directly 
significant for politics. 

The average German churchman, the layman as well as the 
clergyman, does not engage directly in politics, at least not on the 
basis of religious obligation. But still the churches have been op- 
posing naziism, and I think that we have to take them into account." 
They are not directly politically significant, ek they are, never- 
theless, spiritually significant. 


Mr. Morcentuav: I agree with you, Adams, and especially in 
the point you make with regard to the relative political insignifi- 
cance of the German underground. 


7A recent account of the manifold forms of opposition to the Nazis by the 
Confessional group of Protestants is furnished by Stewart Herman, J?’s Your 
Souls We Want (New York, 1943). A. S. Duncan-Jones (the Dean of Chichester) 
provides a well-documented treatment of the earlier period in his book, The 
Struggle for Religious Freedom in Germany (London, 1938). See especially pp. 
131 ff. of this book for a discussion of the famous memorandum submitted to 
Hitler in May, 1936, by the leaders of the Confessional Synod. Here a strong at- 
tack is directed against the suppression of freedom, corruption in public life, 
concentration camps, perversion of law, anti-Semitism, Pan-Germanism, and 
general disregard for human rights. These charges are substantiated by docu- 
mentary evidence which is included in the memorandum. Opposition of this sort 
in the churches gives some indication of the significant influence the churches 
may be expected to exercise after the defeat. 
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The German underground, as far as I can judge its activities and 
its state of mind from the outside, is a spontaneous reaction against 
naziism on the part of those minorities which still have certain 
strong roots in the pre-Nazi Germany. But it is not, in my opinion, 
a politically effective movement, because it is supported by those 
people who in the past have shown great moral courage, great in- 
tellectual ability, but no political judgment of any consequence. 


Mr. Apams: But still they are significant for the general spiritual, 
intellectual, and moral situation. When you have the churches pro- 
testing openly against naziism in all its aspects, as a world philoso- 
phy, against its anti-Semitism, against its suppressions, when you 
have the Catholic encyclicals and the episcopal, that is, the bish- 
ops’, letters going out and being read in the pulpits and courageously 
attacking the entire Nazi philosophy, we have to say that in this 
group we do have at least a spiritual resource.? 

And I cite the fact that Rosenberg, the other day, began to talk | 
as though Germans must now return to Christianity. He even says: 
“Christ brought us a sense of the deathless eternal values.” This 
statement shows that Rosenberg realizes that Christianity is still 
strong in Germany.’ 


Mr. MorcGENTHAU: There is no doubt about it, but still I feel 


2 Papal encyclicals, pastoral letters, and sermons from the Roman Catholic 
church are to be found in The Persecution of the Catholic Church in the Third 
Reich: Facts and Documents (New York, 1942). For an account of the history of 
the relations between the Roman church and the National Socialists see Nathan- 
iel Micklem, National Socialism and the Roman Catholic Church, 1933-1938 (Lon- 
don, 1939). 

3 Time magazine, in reporting the recent speech by the hitherto fiercely anti- 
Christian Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, quoted him as saying: ‘“‘Never before have mil- 
lions upon millions faced death as now. What is life? .... Is it a mirage, only 
existing in our minds? .... Isit a theater in which we appear as puppets, playing 
dramas and comedies to amuse? We do not know whom: God or Satan? Two 
thousand years ago a miracle occurred and Christ gave us an answer. Even those 
who did not believe in Christ must admit that His coming was the birth of a new 
era, establishing contact between our earthly life and eternity” (Time, January 
17, 1944). 
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that, for instance, the opposition of the churches is chiefly directed 
toward the hostility of the Nazis against the churches. It is not an 
over-all opposition directed against the very essence of naziism, 
_ which is militarism and brutality. 


Mr. DreIER: We’ve been talking thus far about the forces inside 
Germany, initiated by Germans. We cannot, in this discussion, 
neglect the influence of the Soviet government. 

Now the Soviet is the only country which did not have a fifth 
column, the one country which, through its defense and through its 
repulsion of the invader, has made a definite impression upon the 
peoples of Europe; and their influence is something that certainly 
cannot be neglected. 

Now I pose the question: What influence do you think, as the 
result of their military victories, the Soviet government will have 
on this post-war Europe and, in particular, on post-war Germany? 


Mr. Morcentuav: There is no way of telling. You cannot 
imagine anyone who, in 1788, one year before the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, would have been able to foresee that a few years 
later a man whose name was Napoleon Bonaparte would rise to the 
top of the French nation. 


Mr. Dreter: Definitely, Morgenthau; but we know that the 
controlling influence in the French underground, for example, is 
Communist-led ; that Tito, of the ce ea Partisans, is a Com- 
munist. 

_ I cite the Bulgarians, for example, who are not at war with the 
Russians but are definitely pro-Russian. By bringing back the Or- 
thodox church in Russia, Stalin, the realist, has thereby made a re- 
ligious invasion of the Slavic countries. 


Mr. Apams: On that point I can say, too, that there have been 
recent reports coming from Germany, indicating that some of the 
people behind Pastor Nieméller are now beginning to take a more 
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favorable attitude toward Communism than before. I refer to those 
people in the churches, who are anti-Nazi.4 


Mr. MorGENTHAU: This poses a general problem of what we can 
do from the outside in bringing Germany back to the community 
of nations, and here I would like to pose the problem of re-educa- 
tion. 


Mr. Apams: Before we go to the problem of re-education, I 
would like to say that there are in the world many Christians, Cath- 
olic and Protestant, and that the World Council of Churches has 
been preparing for cooperation with the German leaders and that 
the German church people are themselves even now studying plans 
for the post-war world in cooperation with the World Council, and 
especially through Sweden and the Scandinavian countries there 
will be much support.5 


4 Pastor Martin Niemdller, a submarine commander in World War I, was 
until 1937 the minister of a parish in Dahlem, a suburb of Berlin. Shortly after 
Hitler’s rise to power Pastor Niem@éller became one of the leaders of the Pastors’ 
Emergency Federation, an organization of about two thousand Protestant minis- 
ters who banded together to resist the attempts of the Nazis to control church 
administration and to introduce the Nazi philosophy into church circles. Because 
of this opposition, he was arrested in 1937. A German court acquitted him of the 
charge of ‘‘abuse of the pulpit,” but he was fined for “underhanded attacks on the 
state.’’ Immediately after the trial he was nevertheless sent to a concentration 
camp where he has remained. The group in Germany of which his name is a sym- 
bol is called the Confessional Synod. The two most important volumes by Pastor 
Niemdller in English are Here Stand I (Chicago, 1937) and From U-Boat to Con- 
centration Camp, his autobiography [From U-Boat to Pulpit}, with his further 
story by the Dean of Chichester (London, 1939). 


5 The World Council of Churches is an organization that includes most of the 
non-Roman churches of Christendom. Its chairman is Dr. William Temple, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. This World Council of Churches is the outgrowth of 
the modern ecumenical movement that began to take form at the world confer- 
ence of churches in Stockholm in 1925 and that found its most impressive expres- 
sion at the Oxford and Edinburgh world conferences of 1937. During the war the 
World Council has maintained contact with certain representatives of Prot- 
estantism in Germany, France, and the occupied countries. It is reported that 
recently the State Ministry of Cults in Berlin has expressed itself as being op- 
posed to the separation of church and state in Germany, for the reason that such 
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But, to come then to your question, what about re-education? 


Mr. Morcentuav: In my opinion there are three reasons which 
strongly are against the success of re-education. 

First of all, you can educate only people who want to be educat- 
ed. And I am sure that the Germans do not want to be educated 
from the outside. 

In the second place, education is an outgrowth of social condi- 
tions. It is a particular manifestation of social life; and you cannot 
transplant one system of education from one society into another. 

And, in the third place, I would like to add that education in 
schools is not the only kind of education and, perhaps, even not 
the most effective kind of education. 

The most effective kind of education for living is the education 
which society itself—life itseli—gives to those to be educated. 


Mr. Apams: I agree with you. I think the educational process is 
one which must go on within the United Nations. If we build a wall 
of steel around Germany, we will re-educate them to some new 
kind of tyranny. 


Mr. DrereErR: To emphasize Morgenthau’s point, the Germans 
should not be educated by outsiders but by Germans. 


Mr. Apams: You would certainly agree that there must be some 
outside controls. We have to be tough with these Germans; and 
we have to be tough not in order to punish them but to achieve the 
objectives of a world society. : 


Mr. MoRGENTHAU: We must be tough, so that it does not make 


a separation would inevitably bring about a closer cooperation between the 
churches of Germany and the churches outside Germany. The principal organ of 
the World Council of Churches in this country is the quarterly magazine Chris- 
tendom, published in New York. For an account of the forms and degrees of co- 
aperation being carried on at present between the World Council and the 
churches in Germany and in the occupied countries see the article by Professor 
H. P. van Dusen, “World Community and the Church Today,” Journal of Re- 
ligious Thought, I (autumn, 1943), 64-72. 
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any difference practically what the Germans think. The only prob- 
lem with which we are confronted is really a political problem. We 
have to make the German militarists so powerless that it does not 
matter what ideas they have. 


Mr. Apams: Well, we are now coming to the close of the program, 
and I suppose each of us should say what he would like to stress in 
connection with “Policies toward Germany.” 

I would stress the fact that this is partially a domestic problem 
with which we are dealing. We have to develop in America a public 
opinion that will move in the direction of a dynamic moral, spiritual, 
and political renewal that can make for world stability and avoid 
World War III within another generation. This is a domestic prob- 
lem, and we have the responsibility at home not only to win the war 
but to win for world government. 


Mr. DReEter: Since we are dealing with a post-war Germany and 
issues on a post-war Germany, we must stress for the moment the 
fact that the Germans are not cracking; that the morale of the Ger- 
man people, relatively speaking, is still good; that there are still 
eight million Germans in uniform; that the Germans adhering to 
the Nazi theme “Stick by us or face annihilation” have thus been 
unified. For the German it is a case of living under the Nazis or liv- 
ing under the peoples of the Allied governments. Which do they 
prefer? 

I think we should realize that the German people definitely are 
unified and that they are waging this war; and I personally refuse 
to believe that they are finished unless I see them flat on their backs 
and not before. 

Complacency is much too general in this country about the war’s 
outcome. 


Mr. Apams: What is your view, Morgenthau? 


Mr. MorGEnTHAU: In my opinion, we should keep in mind that 
fascism is a world problem and that naziism can be wiped off the 
earth and fascism still exist in other countries. 
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Mr. Apams: We are all agreed that military victory will require 
a great deal of effort before it is successful against the Germans. 

We have agreed that it is morally impossible to exterminate the 
German people. It should not be done even if it could be done. 

We have agreed that the world, including the United States, has 
the responsibility of building a society of nations in which Germany 
can be a partner. 

We have agreed that the punishment of the war criminals in- 
volves a very complicated procedure. But, even if these war crimi- 
nals are punished as a result of trial, our main problem is to attack 
and replace fascism. 

We are agreed that there are some resources for this. So we leave 
with the American people the question, ‘“‘Are you prepared to work 
for the changes that will achieve a new order as a condition for 
stability?” 
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The Round TaBte, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is 
broadcast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a 
topical outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own 
and in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the 
National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcri pt 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. In your opinion what are the ends that should be striven for in 
the policy toward post-war Germany that is adopted by the 
United Nations? Do you think a policy toward Germany 
should accomplish revenge, reconstruction, secure peace? How 
would you distinguish between vengeance and punishment? 


. What responsibility do the American government and the 
American people have in adopting a policy toward Germany? 
What German policy did the United States adopt after the last 
World War? Is the present war the result of failure to encourage 
a reconstructed Germany in the twenties? 


. Do you think that American political leaders and political parties 
should state their positions and policy in respect to post-war 
Germany before the coming elections? Can the American people 
successfully avoid dealing with the problem of adopting a policy 
toward post-war Germany? Discuss. 


. What are war criminals? Do you think that Germans guilty of 
war atrocities should be punished? How? Is a German soldier 
morally responsible for atrocity acts if he is ordered to commit 
them by his military superiors? 


. Are the German people morally responsible for the acts of the 
German state? What is the political responsibility of the German 
people for German aggression? Would the punishment of Ger- 
man leaders responsible for the war subdue or inflame German 
nationalism? Does the trial of war criminals solve the Nazi 
problem? 


. What groups within Germany are in opposition to the Nazis? 
Are all anti-Nazi groups necessarily pro-democratic? What are 
the prospects for a democratic Germany after defeat? What is 
the political significance of the church-state conflict in Nazi 
Germany? 


. Will defeat teach the German people more than any United 
Nations’ educational program? What will defeat teach Ger- 
many? Why is the character of post-war German education of 
importance to the creation of a democratic Germany? What 
efforts should be made to supervise post-war German education? 
Should America analyze its own educational system before partic- 
ipating in any educational planning at an international level? 
Discuss. 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
RounpD TABLE audience on “The President’s Messages,” broadcast 


January 16, 1944. 


Interesting 


Today’s University of Chicago 
Round TABLE deliberations concern- 
ing the President’s state-of-the-Union 
messages was the most interesting 
which I have heard over your program 
in quite some time. 

Your program is one of the most 
vital on the air waves, in that it deals 
with the most timely and significant 
issues confronting the mind and heart 
of America.—A listener from Wellston, 
Michigan. 


K 


Eminently Fair 


I want to commend you upon the 
excellent manner in which you have 
conducted these broadcasts; and I 
particularly congratulate you upon 
your broadcast yesterday. It was emi- 
nently fair and expounded some excel- 
lent philosophy.—A listener from 
Washington, D.C, 


* 


Need No More “‘False’”’ Pros- 
perity 


It is my opinion that this country 
does not need any more “false” pros- 
perity. What if we do move slowly for 
a few months or a year after the war is 


* 


over? What of it? One of the principal 
causes of unrest among our laborers 
now is the fact that we have been going 
at breakneck speed for just about as 
long as the human body can take it. 
We all remember how, when the NRA 
was inaugurated, manufacturers speed- 
ed their machines and a hundred and 
one other things in order to compete 
with the rising cost of production. Per- 
haps all was meant well, but it came 
near playing havoc and would have 
done so, had not the war come..... 
However much planning industry 
is doing, and I am sure that it is doing 
a great deal, my idea would be to say 
nothing. Nothing will make us fellows 
want to work so much as the feeling 
that we were lucky to get a job, but, 
mind you, this feeling comes only after 
the “vacation.” Yes, we will be in 
much better shape immediately fol- 
lowing the war, and we will have laid 
a much better foundation for the fu- 
ture if we are allowed to rest a bit 
while industry gets its breath —A Jis- 
tener from Sophia, North Carolina. 


* 


Why Not Draft All? 
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In today’s discussion of President 
Roosevelt’s recommendations, the 
drafting of labor to work for private 


industry was characterized by one 
speaker as “slavery” and as “undemo- 
cratic.” But why not draft the plant— 
capital—as was promised after World 
War I? Why not draft a// the workers 
from the highest official to the lowest 
floor-sweeper? No one, workers or 
owners, would be risking what our 
soldiers are.—A listener from Los An- 
geles, California. 


* 
Informative 


The discussion was very informa- 
tive and highly interesting. I most 
heartily agree that conscription for 
private employment is not essential. 
Hence, Congress can ignore this reme- 
dy now. The mistakes of bad adminis- 
tration on the home front are the fault 


of the management of the Administra- 
tion. An anti-strike law would be suffi- 
cient to solve our problem, and I sug- 
gest that Congress pass that.—A lis- 
tener from Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


kK 


Help in Clarifying 

I think that your discussions are 
very interesting and thought-provok- 
ing and that they should help to clarify 
and emphasize the vital importance of 
these issues in people’s minds. Today’s 
discussion, for instance, will help clari- 
fy the picture, so as to produce a 
speedier conclusion to the war and 
further the efforts of those who are 
working toward a fair peace.—A lis- 
tener from Ventura, California. 


aa 
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